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SALUTATORY. 

In the opening of Plato's Banquet occurs a scene 
which presents an attractive picture of the proverbial 
Athenian grace and courtesy. Aristodemus, meeting 
Socrates, who is on the way to a supper-party at 
Agathon's, is invited to go along with him, with the 
assurance that he will find a hospitable greeting. 
On arrival, he is cordially welcomed by the host, a 
good place assigned him at table, and a servant 
set promptly to work to supply his wants, while 
a messenger is sent back for Socrates, who accord- 
ing to his wont, has stopped short in the street some 
way back, in one of his well-known brown studies. 
It is a very simple little story, with no especial im- 
pressiveness or point, except as leading us to infer 
that Socrates, despite his sans-cullotte habits, kept 
some very good company, and that the cultivated 
young men of Plato's time were a very kindly and 
pleasant set of fellows. It may serve, too, to intro- 
duce the brief words of salutation with which we 
offer our New Year's best wishes to our friends, 
coming before them, as we do to-day, in a new dress 
and under somewhat altered auspices. 

It is usual to compare literature and literary men 
to a republic, and the comparison is just. But the 
press, the ephemeral literature of the daily, weekly, 
or monthly journals, might be likened to a supper- 
party, before a board spread with. all sorts of- nour- 
ishing or toothsome dishes, and where any well- 
dressed and well-bred guest is welcome, not only to 
his seat, but to his word in the pleasant causerie of 
the hour. At this assemblage of good things and 
good fellows we modestly hope for a place, propos- 
ing to limit ourselves mainly to the lighter and more 
sparkling meats and wines, and to do our best to be 
agreeable to our trencher companions. It will be 
our effort that our voice be not heard in harsh or 
unfriendly dissonance amid the general good humor, 
and our pride and pleasure if, at any time, it be our 
fortune to drop any good thought or suggestive hint 
into the rich, clear flow of the conversation. Recog- 
nizing the law by which a dull, pragmatical, or ob- 
streperous guest is quietly dropped from the list, we 
shall strive fairly and honorably to earn our platter- 
ful and insure our permanent welcome. 

To speak for a moment without figure^spite of 
the common complaint about the multiplication of 
magazines and journals, it still seems as if, especially 
in the more purely artistic and literary departments 
of current literature, there might be room for one 
more. That, in face of the overpowering weight 
given by the American public to exclusively practi- 
cal matters, a little more force may be admitted on 
the aesthetic wing, hardly any lover of good letters 
will be inclined to deny. In the field of moral and 
intellectual thought matters are scarcely discussed 
so exhaustively or so brilliantly as to leave no room 
for one more worker to add his modest mite. It is 
the doctrine of many far-seeing thinkers — a doctrine 
not strikingly new, but still sadly often overlooked 
— that young and vigorous nations tend to mate- 
rialism.' In the struggle and the triumph of our 
fresh, expansive, vigorous practicality, the interests 
of the intellect and the imagination. are apt to go to 
the wall. Among the little band of devoted workers 
who stand firm in their advocacy of all higher cul- 
ture, the ranks are hardly so serried or so well drilled 
as to exclude any honest and patriotic recruit. We 
are proud and glad to range ourselves under their 
banner, promising them honest and liberal fellow- 
ship, and asking the like in return. 

In art matters, especially, we hope always to have 
open eyes and a ready hand for all that is fresh, good 
and progressive. In pictorial art it has hitherto been, 
and for some time may be, our fortune to stand as the 
medium of communication between the creative in- 
genuity of others and the receptive taste of our 
patrons. We have made it our specialty to seek 
out and preserve from oblivion, or to bring into 
wider circulation, the choicest works of the pen- 
cil and graver, worthy of the best setting, which we 
intend to give them. With increased success and 
larger means— if the gods accord it — we shall do more 



than this, and shall spare no effort to develop in in- 
dependent channels the wealth of humorous or poetic 
creativeness awaiting recognition in the busy brain 
and deft fingers of our native artists. If at any time 
we may have seemed to set more value on dress than 
on matter, caring less what was printed than how, it 
will be our earnest endeavor in the coming years to 
set the literary character of our journal on the same 
level which, in an artistic light, we are proud to hope 
it has already achieved. For all that is good, true 
and beautiful we shall be in future, as we have tried 
to be in the past, ready with good words and hearty 
sympathy. 

And so, without more egotistic preface, we wish all 
good people everywhere — but most especially our 
kind friends, the readers of The Aldine — a right 
happy New Year; and, in the words of Tiny Tim, 
" may God bless us every one ! " 



PROF. PORTER ON CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

CHARLES CARROLL. 

It may be, in round numbers, fifteen hundred years 
since Latin and Greek ceased to be the popular and 
spoken languages of European nations. But the 
Tartar and the Scandinavian, while they crushed or 
uprooted almost everything else in the countries 
they overran, felt the subtle influence of arts and 
letters. They studied the languages of their victims, 
and it must have been with a sort of angry bewilder- 
ment that painted Goth or bearded Lombard saw his 
gransons going dutifully to the schools and painfully 
horsed through the grammar of his trembling sub- 
jects. As from the chaos of nationalities which had 
swept down on southern and middle Europe was 
slowly developed the lingua vulgaris, or popular 
dialect of each state or province, the use of Latin 
for speaking and writing was gradually restricted to 
the politer classes. As its scope contracted, how- 
ever, its value rose. A free use of the learned tongue 
was the condition and the mark of an educated man, 
and a fame for elegant Latinity was as great a glory, at 
least among the " clerks " of that period, as the repu- 
tation of the gayest courtier or the bravest knight. 
The worth of a learned education was recognized in 
one of the most curious and striking legal provisions 
ever known in any age. That proverbial benefit of 
clergy, by which so many a clever scamp managed 
to dodge the halter, was not only the knowledge 
how to read — for it was probably in the rarest in- 
stances that the vulgar tongue got written at all — 
but how to read Latin. With the breaking up of the 
Byzantine civilization the study of Greek, which had 
fallen into disuse, took a fresh impulse, and many a 
smarting schoolboy echoed in his heart the strong 
criticism of the dismayed churchman who called it 
an invention of the devil. As century after century 
the popular language grew and spread in all depart- 
ments of popular life and even percolated into the 
higher letters, the schoolmen still clung obstinately 
to their last hold. Even in bluff, practical England 
the reverence for classical learning died hard. All 
their great men — all their gentlemen, by class dis- 
tinction — were fed on an unremitting diet of Latin 
and Greek. Burleigh and Cranmer, Strafford and 
Essex, and, down to later days, Pitt and Walpole, 
Peel and Derby, were all alike most democratically 
switched for a false quantity or an erroneous mood. 

With the growth of our own republic, and the 
rapid colonization of the great West, as also with 
the immense commercial and manufacturing impulse 
in English life during the nineteenth century, a great 
change has taken place in popular sentiment on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Face to face with the 
exigencies of a hard and precarious existence, the 
western pioneer, alike with the care-worn business 
man of New York, Chicago, or Liverpool feels the 
urgent need of weapons which shall put him in the 
speediest and most victorious relations with the con- 
tending forces of nature or society. That he has a 
soul, taste, imagination, which might be cultivated, 
he dimly surmises or sadly concedes ; but that he has 
a perishable body of his own, with sundry other per- 
ishable bodies in intimate dependence on it, admits 
of not a moment's question. Men, too, of higher 
intellectual grade, attaching a perhaps undue value 
to research in the physical sciences and conquest 
over the forces of material nature, are growing impa- 
tient of studies which appear to react mediately only 
on progress in natural science, and to which they 
even deny any great immediate effect in mental 
training. And so it comes to pass that, within the 



last fifty years, very general and increasing discon- 
tent has been manifested with the standard diet of 
Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, on which our educa- 
tional nurslings of a higher grade are wont to be fed. 
Repeated attacks, through the press and in the town- 
meeting, the school committee, and the college cor- 
poration, have had for effect to diminish the amount 
of attention devoted to these so-called antiquated 
studies, and to introduce many more modern branches 
of language, science, or general literature, which are 
supposed better fitted to send the young American 
into the toiling world at the earliest period, with the 
best armor and weapons for his inevitable work. 

The question is not by any means in a nutshell. 
nor is it likely to be answered, in this century, to the 
full satisfaction of the disputants. Still, a brief re- 
view of the case, in the spirit of the book which 
suggests our article, may not be amiss. 

The advocates of the old, or literary education, in 
contradistinction to the practical training, have two 
grounds to take, accordingly as they defend or give 
up the value of classics and mathematics in a purely 
practical light. These two defenses do not mutually 
exclude each other ; the literary conservative, when 
driven from the one, may take refuge in the other, or 
maintain them both in parallel line. 

If the present feverish and premature activity in 
American life is to continue, perhaps it might be 
wise to drop the first ground — the practical value of 
theoretic and literary training — at once. If it is to 
be our highest ideal to create keen brokers or law- 
yers at twenty-one and millionaires at thirty-five, the 
sooner the young aspirant to fiscal honors drops 
everything else and concentrates his energies on the 
one focal point — financial gain — the better. It is a 
theory of certain cynical observers that, in order to 
adequately meet the keenness, the activity, the audac- 
ity, and the selfishness, which so often characterize 
both the higher and lower walks of American busi- 
ness life, the youth who makes success his god, when 
once furnished with a common school education, had 
better plunge into the arena and learn the tricks of 
the trade with the least possible delay. This view 
certainly seems supported by the appeal to fact in 
the persons of the financial giants of our country, 
who are, as a rule, not famous for their acquaintance 
with the so-called humanities. But if it be recog- 
nized, as we hope it will, that in this matter we are 
making more haste and less speed — that American 
prosperity, founded on this basis of feverish and 
unprincipled acquisition, and tending to superfici- 
ality, meanness, arrogance, sensuality, and a whole 
crop of other vices, is illusive, or, at all events, 
morally and nationally ruinous — this being recog- 
nized, the professor, with his grammar and black- 
board, has a fair right to a hearing. If it be our 
object to make our sons not merely, or, in first in- 
stance, wealthy, but, first of all, good workmen in a 
high sense, trusting to Providence for the material 
success which ought logically to follow — this being 
our intent, we must make up our minds to a sacrifice 
of time and energy commensurate with the end in 
view, and we may fairly call in the professed edu- 
cator to our aid. Now, in this matter, the conserv- 
ative claims, with great show of reason, that the 
expenditure of a few years in literary training of a 
high character, by its gymnastic effect on all the 
mental powers, makes up tenfold for all the ap- 
parent loss of time involved. He further argues 
that, from the observation of the most thorough 
instructors in all ages, as well as from practical 
experience, we are not at liberty to doubt that 
ancient languages from their subtle grammatical 
structure, and mathematics, from their logical and 
abstract character, are directly and highly favorable 
to a healthy mental development, even in contem- 
plation of the most practical employment, subse- 
quently. For this he appeals not only to theoretic 
reasoning, but to the confirmation of facts. Prof. 
Porter declares that, according to the experience of 
practical men, a young man who has gone through 
a thorough collegiate course will, in a few years, be 
a better merchant or lawyer than his comrade, who 
hurried into his life-work by so many years the 
earlier. It is within our own experience that Bos- 
ton merchants have long set an almost inordinate 
value, as clerks, on. graduates of the English High 
School, partly, no doubt, from some supposed pro- 
ficiency in French, arithmetic, and the like ; but very 
much, we have no doubt, from the general vigor and 
clearness of mind which the drill of the school in 
non-practical studies is known to give. That the 
most theoretical curriculum is often directly useful 



